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THE MAGENTA 
ABSOLUTION 


o 


By: SIFrumkln 


The first time he saw corn stalks 
was in Magenta. A whole field of them, 
green and brown, taller than he was, 
ears of corn hidden inside the husks. 
"What is this?" he asked. The other boy 
smiled. "Kukuruze ", he said. "They 
grow it in Italy." Kukuruze was Yiddish 
for corn. He knew what it was, for he 
thought he had seen it in stores before 
the war, but he had never eaten any, 
and never seen it grow. Lithuania was 
too cold for it, he guessed. 

1945 - A VINTAGE YEAR... 

The summer was hot and sunny, 
just the way he thought Italy should 
be. Even Germany was hot and sunny 
that year, and later when these things 
meant something to him, he learned 
that 1945 was a great year for grapes, 
just enough sun and shade to make it a 
classic vintage year, one that comes 

along once a 
decade or not 
even that of¬ 
ten. It was as if 
nature was 
also celebrat¬ 
ing the year the 
war ended, the 
end of the 
beast with the 
toothbrush 
moustache who died in his Berlin bun¬ 
ker, the year when American tanks 
and trucks, white stars painted on their 
sides, came rolling along the highway 
and across the immense green field to 
one side of his camp. There were just a 
few inmates left in the camp to greet 
the Americans - most had been inarched 
out the day before and there were only 
a dozen or so left, those who had hid¬ 
den or just were overlooked in the con¬ 
fusion. 


He had hidden in one of 
the barracks, under a 
pile of the sacks of straw 
that prisoners slept on,... 


He had hidden in one of the barracks, 
under a pile of the sacks of straw that pris¬ 
oners slept on, pushed against the wall, on 
the wooden pallet farthest from the bar¬ 
racks door. He had stolen a loaf of bread 
from a truck he was helping unload a few 
days ago and he still had most of it left, 
trying hard not to eat more than a pinch of 
the good dark bread at a time, trying to save 
it, trying not to think how good it would 
taste just to bite into it, chew it slowly, 
savoring the goodness of it. He had to save 
it, he had decided, just in case the Germans 
marched him out, away from the front, away 
from the Allies that were coming soon. He 
was going to try and stay as long as he 
could, and if they found him and made him 
join the others who were taken away from 
the front, he was going to try and slip away 
from the column and hide in the woods and 
wait for the Allies. It might take them a few 
days to get there and this is what he needed 
the loaf of bread for. 

It never occurred to him that he might 
be shot if they found him hiding, or while 
he was trying to escape. He was just 14 
years old and he wasn't thinking about dy¬ 
ing, anyway, not yet. The bodies he saw 
every day, in the mud, in the puddles of the 
melted snow, well, they were just part of the 
everyday scenery, nothing to do with him, 
not really. 

Still, death had touched him when his 
father died just 20 days ago in a bunk in the 
barrack that was called the Krankcnrewicr - 
hospital - but was in fact just a place where 
inmates were put when they were too weak 
to walk to work; they would lie on the 
bunks, unmoving, sometimes moaning or 
wheezing, with no food or water, and when 
they were dead a man wearing long red 
rubber gloves would come to pull their gold 
teeth with pliers. His job was easy, since 








most died with their mouths wide open, 
as if trying to scream for one last time. 

His father was still alive when the 
boy's shift came back from work that 
evening. His father was breathing shal¬ 
lowly, his sunken cheeks covered with 
stubble, eyes open and staring. The boy 
didn't know if his father could see him 
and when he tried to talk to him he didn't 
know what to say. Then his father moved 
his head, and his breath came loud and 
faster, and then he shuddered and lay 
still. A man who was in charge of the 
barrack and knew the boy and his father 
from before the war, came over and put 
his hand on the boy's head. "That's the 
way it is," the man said and gently led the 
boy outside. It was dark. Night had fallen 
while he was in the barrack and he found 
his way through the mud and the puddles 
where the snow had melted on the ground 
between the barracks. "My father is dead," 
he said to himself, and again, "My father 
is dead", and "What am I going to do 
now?" and then he screamed, "Aaah, aaah, 
aaah", a loud scream, more of panic than 
sorrow, but no tears came. An inmate 
walking by looked at him, startled, and 
the boy said, "My father just died". The 
man looked away, and shuffled off, si¬ 
lent. 


He cried later, in the dark, on his 
straw mattress, and the next thing he 
knew the whistles were blowing and the 
Kapo was yelling, " Aufstehen, aufstehen" - 
"Get up, get up"- and it was just like any 
other day: still dark like always when 
they stood in the empty square in the 
center of the camp to be counted, and like 
always, the numbers didn't come out right 
and there was much swearing and run¬ 
ning around, and the fat soldier was wav¬ 
ing his whip and yelling at the 
Lageraeltester - the head Kapo of the entire 
camp - and the Kapos were running around 
looking for the missing bodies in the bar¬ 
racks and the latrines, and then, like al¬ 
ways, they found them, those who had 
died in the night, and then the 
Lageraeltester reported that there were so 
many present and so many in the 
Krankenrewier and so many dead and the 
total was just what it was supposed to be. 


and just like always, they lined up at the 
kitchen for the bread, and the slice of 
salami or ham - that day it was ham - and 
the hot cup of a brown liquid that smelled 
like pine cones, and he couldn't quite 
think why today felt different from the 
other days. 

Later, at the construction site he came 
across a container 
of engine grease 
that he smeared all 
over his boots. He 
had nice leather 
boots that he man¬ 
aged to keep be¬ 
cause they 

wouldn't have fit 
anyone else any¬ 
way, but it had been a long, cold winter 
and they weren't waterproof anymore and 
the leather was starting to crack. Besides, 
his feet seemed to be growing and the 
boots were getting tight. Pretty soon he 
would have to get the standard camp 
issue - canvas tops and wooden soles - 
that were hard to walk in, but he hoped 
that he could hold out a while longer, 
that the grease would make the leather 
last a little more and maybe even stretch 
it a bit, and anyway, maybe the war would 
be over soon and there would be libera¬ 
tion. 

American planes came at noon every 
day during those last few months of the 
war. They were on their way to bomb 
Munich and they could see smoke and 
dust on the horizon. The sirens blew when 
the planes flew 
over - they seemed 
to move so slowly 
across the sky, all 
alone, majestic, no 
German Luftwaffe 
anywhere - and ev¬ 
eryone stopped 
working and went 
into the ditches till 
the all-clear. The 
sirens blew again when they came back 
and then they had another 15 minutes 
rest. But then the Germans figured out 
that the planes came over at the same 
time each day and so they switched the 


American planes came 
at noon every day 
during those last few 
months... 


His father was still alive 
when the boy's shift 
came back from work 
that evening. 







half hour midday break to the time when 
the planes came, so that no time was wasted 
in building the underground aircraft fac¬ 
tory that was being built by the inmates of 
the 10 camps that surrounded the site. It 
was urgent work - it went on around the 
clock in 12 hour shifts, 7 days a week, 365 
days a year. 


Moslems were the 
emaciated, arms and 
legs like matchsticks, 
heads like skulls... 


The planes dropped long shiny alumi¬ 
num strips when they flew over and the 
inmates would pick them up and wonder 
what they were for, if they were messages 
for the people in the 
H camp or something 
useful, but no one 
could find any use for 
the aluminum chaff 
and soon they would 
just let it lie where it 
fell. 


Once in a while 
someone would hear 
news on a radio at the guard shack or see a 
newspaper. Then the word would spread 
through the camp that the Allies were com¬ 
ing nearer, that they were already at the 
Rhine, that soon it would be over. 


The boy thought he could hear artil¬ 
lery - or maybe it was just thunder - when 
the Germans began bringing prisoners from 
other camps to his camp. There was no 
work that day. People were just formed 
into columns of a few thousand at a time 
and marched out, surrounded by guards, 
going East, away from the front. 

WHITE STARS SHININ' 


He stayed under the straw, straining, 
listening for noises outside. A few times he 
thought someone had looked in, walked 
halfway in and walked out again. He heard 
Germans and the Kapos yelling outside, he 
heard a few shots, and then, later, in the 
early afternoon he heard nothing. He 
waited for a while before crawling out 
from under the straw and peeking outside. 
He could see no one. There were a few 
Musselmaenner bodies here and there. The 
word meant "Moslem" and he could never 
understand why they were called that. Mos¬ 
lems were the emaciated, arms and legs 
like matchsticks, heads like skulls with 


parchment-colored dirt-encrusted skin 
shrunk against the bone, eyes staring at 
nothing, feet shuffling, barely alive, not 
yet dead, but soon. Now their bodies 
were on the ground helter-skelter; no 
one had even bothered to stack them 
neatly, ready for the hand carts that 
would take them away to the ravine 
outside the camp. He stepped around 
them, trying not to step in the mud and 
the puddles and peeked around the cor¬ 
ner of a barrack at the main gate. There 
was no one there - no guards, no Kapos, 
no prisoners. 

He spent the night in the kitchen. 
There were others there who had hid¬ 
den or been overlooked and who also 
went to the kitchen looking for food that 
might have been left. There was no food 
but the boy stayed with the others - 
there were about 10 or 12 altogether - 
waiting for the morning. During the 
night a German officer came on a 
motorcycle. He had a flashlight and a 
gun and wanted to know where the 
guards were. He wore an SS uniform 
and seemed lost. After he roared away 
on his motorcycle the others told the 
boy that the German seemed to be drunk. 

The next morning they walked to 
the gate, opened it, and walked out to 
the field on one side of the camp, just 
walking, staying together. Then they 
saw the tanks in the distance, coming 
towards them, and someone screamed, 
"Look! Look! It's the Americans!" Soon 
they could see the white stars on the 
tanks and trucks that were rolling up 
and stopping on the highway next to the 
camp. The soldiers on the trucks were 
throwing soft white bread, and little 
green cans with strange writing and built 
in can openers on them, and cigarettes 
and candy at the prisoners and the pris¬ 
oners just stared, some crying, others 
singing, others just standing there. 

Then there seemed to be many more 
prisoners around - they must have come 
from a transport that didn't get very far, 
or maybe they had escaped and hidden 
when their guards ran away. He re¬ 
membered standing in line and two sol- 






diers with hand-held pumps pumping 
a white powder inside his sleeves and 
his pant legs. "Dee-dee-tee", said one 
soldier laughing. "Lice, lice - lause tot 
lice die, OK, OK." 

He saw 10 or 12 prisoners who had 
found a horse-drawn wagon somewhere 
and now they were driving along the 
road, singing and yelling that they were 
going to Budapest. He saw a Kapo in¬ 
side a circle of prisoners, looking small 
and not at all frightening, screaming as 
they kicked him after he was down. He 
wondered at the unfamiliar uniforms, 
at the giant trucks, at the laughter, the 
strange sounding language. He remem¬ 
bered a soldier giving him chewing gum 
- he used to like chewing gum before 
the war, back in Lithuania. 

Then he remembered getting on a 
truck with the others and the truck tak¬ 
ing them through the town of Landsberg 
to a complex of buildings surrounded 
by a wall. Someone said that this was 
the hospital and that this was where 
they were all going to stay now. 

Later he tried to make sense of what 
he remembered but it was all blurry, 
just a few sharp memories here and 
there with foggy, out of focus images in 
between. 


a while, but it was too warm and heavy 
and eventually it got lost. 

There were soldiers at the two gates, 
in front and the back of the compound, and 
a few more guard posts around the com¬ 
plex. They didn't stop anyone from com¬ 
ing in or going out and 
they mostly just sat 
around smoking, their 
guns leaning against 
the wall, not looking 
nearly as military as the 
Germans had. They 
didn't even march to 
and from guard duty - 
a small truck brought them and picked 
them up. He thought that they were the 
most pampered soldiers in the world; one 
of them showed him the small packet of 
necessities that Americans were issued for 
emergencies: a couple of small green cans 
of meat or cheese, a few crackers, a pack of 
cigarettes, and the most amazing thing of 
all, chewing gum and a few sheets of toilet 
paper. He hadn't used or seen toilet paper 
in years and he had forgotten that people 
used anything other than newspaper or 
whatever else was at hand. He didn't think 
that German soldiers, and surely not Rus¬ 
sian soldiers, used toilet paper, and here 
the Americans were getting it, in their 
emergency packs no less... 


"Dee-dee-tee", said 
one soldier laughing. 
"Lice, lice - lause tot 
lice die, OK, OK." 


He stayed in a room with another 
bed in it, but he couldn't even remem¬ 
ber if he had a roommate. The hospital 
had a library and he found some books 
there by Karl May, the German writer of 
adventure novels whose books he had 
read in Lithuanian before the war, and 
he lay on the bed and read about Wild 
West and Kurdistan and the derring-do 
by the brave and resourceful German 
explorers there. 

One day he and a few others went 
to an abandoned German warehouse in 
town. It was guarded by an American 
soldier who smiled and let them in. The 
boy found a brown Hitler youth shirt 
that fit him and a pair of pants. He also 
found a reversible army parka, field 
grey on one side and white on the other, 
for wearing in the snow. He kept it for 


He tried to talk 
to the soldiers but he 
spoke no English 
and they knew no 
German. He hoped 
that if he found a sol¬ 
dier who liked him 
he might give him a 
present of a pair of 
American military 
boots. Many years 
later he learned the 
word "cool" and 
thinking back he be¬ 
lieved that those _ 

boots were just about the coolest things he 
had ever seen - not like the shiny, black, 
knee-high German boots with metal nail 
heads embedded in the heavy leather sole 
that rang against the pavement or the floor; 


They didn't even march 
to and from guard duty 
- a small truck brought 
them and picked them 
up. He thought that 
they were the most 
pampered soldiers in 
the world;... 







"Jeep," the sergeant 
said pointing, "go 
schnell, schneir... 


no, these boots were soft brown suede¬ 
like leather that wouldn't take a shine, 
they had rubber soles that made no 
noise, and a wide leather strap with 
buckles going around the ankle. They 
were just as different from the German 
boots as the G.Is were from the Germans 
and he wanted to be just like them. He 
never got a pair of American boots but a 
sergeant gave him a khaki colored mili¬ 
tary parka with a zippered front and a 
knit collar and cuffs. He kept it for years 
and wore it only on special occasions, 
when he wanted to show off. The ser¬ 
geant who gave him the jacket was a big 
black soldier who drove the little truck 
that carried the sol- 
diers to their posts. 
The truck had a 
heavy metal rod 
welded vertically to 
the hood, stretching 
above the wind- 
■ shield. The boy had 
seen similar rods on 
some of the smaller cars, the ones they 
called "Jeeps" and he wondered what 
they were for. "Warum?" he asked the 
sergeant pointing to the rod. "Why?" 
and he mimicked puzzlement by open¬ 
ing his mouth and looking amazed. 


The sergeant laughed in a deep 
voice. "SS", he said. "SS soldaten kill 
American G.I. Versteh?" The boy didn't 
understand. The sergeant pulled a sheet 
of paper from the glove compartment 
and drew a picture of a jeep traveling on 
a road and a wire stretched across the 
road, high enough to clear the front 
hood. "Jeep," the sergeant said point¬ 
ing, "go schnell, schnell" and he made 
engine noises, "Brooom, brooom." Then 
he pointed at the picture. "SS put wire, 
see, das ist wire... Then wire make GI 
kaput. Verstehen?" He drew a finger 
across his throat where the wire would 
hit him and made choking, dying noises. 
"This," pointing at the vertical rod, "this 
make wire kaput, verstehen?" And then 
he laughed again. 

The next day he looked for the boy 
and gave him the jacket - it was too big, 
but it didn't matter - he would grow and 


besides he looked more like an Ameri¬ 
can soldier if he wore a bigger jacket, the 
boy thought. "Now you" - the sergeant 
pointed at the boy - "and me", he pointed 
at himself, "We speak English, OK?" 

The boy didn't learn any English 
from the sergeant that day. The sergeant 
kept trying to explain something ob¬ 
scure and quite incomprehensible that 
the boy couldn't grasp. Eventually the 
sergeant lost his temper, said something 
angry and insulting in English, and left 
in a huff. Then the next day, when he 
drove the little truck to the gate and the 
boy waved at him, he looked away and 
pretended not to see him. 

Many years later, when English was 
no longer mysterious, the boy under¬ 
stood what the sergeant was trying to 
tell him, what he couldn't understand 
that afternoon in Landsberg-am-Lech. 
The sergeant was telling him that there 
were three meanings to the "to" word in 
English; there was "to" and "two" and 
"too". He wondered then if the sergeant 
would have found a pair of boots to give 
him if he had understood that English 
lesson. 

More liberated people began filling 
up the hospital compound - prisoners 
like himself, POWs, slave laborers from 
every country in Europe. One day trucks 
brought in a hundred or so Soviet POWs 
who had come across a storage tank of 
rocket fuel marked "Alcohol". They 
managed to open the valves and take 
away buckets of the liquid. The tanks 
were marked "Poison", but they thought 
to make it safe by distilling and so they 
constructed ingenious stills and drank 
till they passed out. American ambu¬ 
lances rushed the unconscious Russians 
to the hospital where the staff worked 
around the clock manning stomach 
pumps. Even unqualified personnel 
were drafted to help, and the boy helped 
move the gagging, choking, moaning 
Russians into the building. The stom¬ 
ach pumps brought up a black, viscous, 
evil-smelling liquid, the Russians re¬ 
gained consciousness for a few hours, 
and then, one by one, they died. The 




Americans then blew up all of the rocket 
fuel tanks in the area - it was the only 
way, they said, to stop the stuff from 
being drunk by the Russians. The un¬ 
derground aircraft factory that was built 
by the boy and the others in his camp 
had already been blown up by the Ameri¬ 
cans in the first week they came. 

Soon there were many different uni¬ 
forms to be seen as governments sent 
representatives looking for their own - 
Belgians, Dutch, French, Danes, Nor¬ 
wegians, Poles - all looking for their 
POWs, their slave laborers, their survi¬ 
vors, to take them home. 

The boy didn't think much about 
the future. Life was good in the hospital 
- there was even an old ambulance 
driven by a Russian who had survived a 
German POW camp. The boy would 
bring packs of American cigarettes - 
Camels, Chesterfields, Lucky Strikes, 
and the ones called Raleigh which the 
GIs didn't like - to the Russian, in ex¬ 
change for a chance to drive the ambu¬ 
lance. It was an old decrepit vehicle and 
the Russian was forever tinkering with 
the engine, cursing in a most inventive 
and obscenely interesting fashion - no 
one could curse like the Russians - but 
when it ran, he would let the boy sit 
behind the wheel, start the engine, and 
feet barely reaching the pedals, drive 
the creaking old relic around the com¬ 
pound. 

The boy knew that he had an older 
brother in Palestine who had left 
Lithuania a few years before the war, 
and he vaguely remembered an uncle 
who might have gone to America before 
the war, but he had no idea how to 
contact either of them. There seemed to 
be no great rush or urgency about the 
future and the boy was content to let the 
days, and then the weeks go by, just 
enjoying not being hungry and being 
able to sleep whenever he felt tired. He 
still hadn't lost the habit of looking down 
at his body and feeling his ribs and his 
stomach, just to make sure that he wasn't 
getting as emaciated as some of the pris¬ 
oners, that he still looked human and 


not like a Musselman, but he began to 
realize that this was silly, that there 
would be enough food today and tomor¬ 
row and, most likely, for a long time to 
come. 

IN THE SPRING A YOUNG MAKS 
FANCY LIGHTLY TURNS... 

Later, in Italy, he would tell the other 
boys that he had his first sexual experi¬ 
ence then and they would all smirk and 
smile knowingly and say that they too 
had done it, but it wasn't quite like that 
at all. At the time he wasn't even sure 
how it was done, except in theory and 
from the dirty songs in Russian and Yid¬ 
dish he had learned and memorized in 
the ghetto. In the camp, his first work 
assignment was in a warehouse where 
clothing and uniforms were stored and 
sorted. It was easy, he didn't have to 
leave the camp and march to work in the 
snow and slush, and there always was a 
chance for an extra bowl of soup or some 
bread at the kitchen during the day. The 
warehouse was run by a German Kapo, a 
bald, wrinkled man who seemed to be 
terribly old to the 
boy. He was a 
kindly man who 
seldom yelled or 
cursed and 
hardly ever hit 
him. Right below 
his identification 
number on the 
jacket, the old 
Kapo had a green 
triangle which meant that he was serv¬ 
ing time for a crime, but the boy never 
knew what the Kapo had done. 

The boy had been working at the 
warehouse for about a month when an 
unusual prisoner transport arrived. Ev¬ 
ery few weeks new prisoners would come 
to the camp to replace the ones who had 
died in the meantime. They came from 
all over Europe - Poles, Hungarians, 
Czechs, even some Greeks who were 
tougher than everyone and whom the 
Kapos were reluctant to hit. What was 
unusual about this transport was that 
the 200 or so prisoners were women - all 


-prisoners like himself, 
POWs, slave laborers 
from every country in 
Europe. 






with their heads shaved, wearing the 
same striped uniforms as the men, but 
with skirts instead of trousers. They 
were housed in barracks inside the main 
camp but their area was surrounded by 
a barbed wire fence watched over by a 
German soldier. In theory there was to 
be no contact between the men and the 
women, but in real¬ 
ity the Kapos soon 
acquired girl¬ 
friends for whom 
they arranged 
easier work inside 
the camp, extra 
food, and even 
fancy kerchiefs to 
cover their shaven 
heads. The old Kapo 
apparently wasn't 
as old as the boy thought for within 
days he recruited two sisters and their 
mother for work in the warehouse, re¬ 
placing the boy. 

Other Kapos too replaced their male 
helpers with girls and later there was a 
scandal of sorts when the head kitchen 
Kapo, an Austrian with a red - political - 
triangle died of natural causes, leaving 
his recently acquired girl friend as a 
widow of sorts. It was she who revealed 
the dead Kapo's hidden secret - he wasn't 
an Austrian gentile at all, he was a cir¬ 
cumcised Jew who had been passing 
himself off as a Christian! 


...but he began to real¬ 
ize that this was silly, 
that there would be 
enough food today 
and tomorrow... 


...dead Kapo's hidden 
secret - he wasn't an 
Austrian gentile at all, 
he was a circumcised 
Jew... 


Since there were no Kapos with pink 
or lavender triangles in the camp - col¬ 
ors given to gays - the boy didn't get 
initiated into that sexual area either, 
and so, he emerged from his imprison¬ 
ment quite innocent and virginal, but 
also quite curious 
about what sex was 
supposed to be all 
about. 


There were 
women living in the 
hospital compound - 
gentiles who had 
worked as slave la¬ 
borers and some 
Jewish women liber¬ 


ated from nearby camps. The girl - Rosa 

- was one of them. She taught him a few 
Hungarian songs, she laughed at the 
jokes he told her, she admired the Ameri¬ 
can jacket he wore for her, and one day 
he gave her a ride in the ambulance with 
the Russian driver muttering encourag¬ 
ing advice to him in Russian. They went 
walking in the evening, holding hands, 
she singing a Yiddish song about a field 
covered with yellow flowers and a girl 
that ran laughing through the flowers. 
She was 16, two years older than he was, 
and he kissed her, not really knowing 
what he was doing, the night she sang 
that song. Then they lay down in the 
grass, holding each other, two children 
not really sure what to do next. They 
kissed again and he fumbled at her breast 

- so soft and yielding - and then they 
walked back. 

Then a few days later he took the 
unfortunate trip to Munich, and then 
the Palestinian trucks came and he never 
saw her again. He thought of her often 
and later he almost came to believe that 
the things he bragged about to the oth¬ 
ers had indeed happened, that she had 
let him make love to her, but it really 
wasn't true. 

CAN YOU GO HOME AGAIN? 

He and a few others went to Munich, 
hitching a ride on a supply truck, to 
register at an office that had been opened 
by the Soviet government to repatriate 
all Soviet citizens in the American zone 
of Germany. He thought that going back 
to Lithuania might be a good idea, that 
at least he would be able to go back to 
school there, catch up on the 4 years he 
missed during the war. The registration 
took just a few minutes - there weren't 
any other applicants there, and the So¬ 
viet official said that they were to go 
back to Landsberg and that a truck 
would come to pick them up in a few 
days, when the transport was ready to 
go back to the Soviet Union. 

They walked back to the truck de¬ 
pot to hitch a ride back to Landsberg. On 
the ride back, a man riding with them 







told them that he had left Landsberg 3 
weeks earlier with a transport of Soviet 
citizens going home. He got excited 
when he heard that they had just ap¬ 
plied to go back to Lithuania. 

"Don't do it," he said. "Don't go 
back there. The Russians are just as bad 
as the Germans, may the Angel of Death 
come to them all. I barely managed to 
get away and come back here, or else 
who knows where I might have ended 
up..." 

He said that all returnees were put 
in a camp in the Soviet zone of Germany 
and had to appear before an investigat¬ 
ing commission before they could go 
any further. 

"They ask everyone the same ques¬ 
tions, the bastards," the man said. "They 
say, 'are you a Jew?' and, of course you 
say, 'yes, I am'. Then they say, 'well, 
isn't it true that Hitler and the nazis 
wanted to kill all the Jews?' and again 
you say, 'sure, that's true.' Then comes 
the clincher. The officer with the blue 
piping on his uniform - the Chekist, 
NKVD, MVD, KGB, whatever they call 
themselves these days - he looks at you 
like you were a piece of filth stuck to the 
bottom of his shiny boot, and he smiles 
and says, 'well then, if you are a Jew and 
if Hitler wanted to kill all Jews, please 
explain how it is that you are alive? 
Why did they let you live? What was it 
that you did for them to decide not to 
kill you? Obviously, you helped them 
and so, you are no friend of ours, and 
sorry, but you'll have to be punished for 
collaboration...' 

"I was lucky, I managed to sneak 
out of the camp and jump on a train 
going West, and so here I am, but you, 
you would be crazy to go back there... 
After all, what can you say when they 
ask you that question. I don't know why 
I am alive, do you?" and he lit one of the 
American cigarettes from the pack the 
boy had given him and sat smoking, 
looking at the green countryside pass¬ 
ing by. 


U.S. Army trucks came two days later 
to pick up Soviet citizens who had regis¬ 
tered to go back. 

The officer had 
a long list of 
names he was to 
take to the train 
station, but the 
trucks went 
back half empty 
- most people 
had heard the 
story of the questions the Soviets asked 
and changed their minds about going 
back. 

That night the boy and some of the 
others who hadn't gone were called in 
for a meeting with the committee that ran 
the camp. The boy knew most of them 
from the camp and, before that, from the 
ghetto. They had been friends of his fa¬ 
ther, but they weren't friendly now, they 
were worried. 


...then the Palestinian 
trucks came and he 
never saw her again... 


"We have a problem," said one of 
them. "The Russians are unhappy about 
all the missing people and they are pres¬ 
suring the Ameri¬ 
cans to do some- 
thing about it. We 
are afraid that 
they might come 
in and search the 
camp and God 
knows what else 
they might do. 

Right now it 
would be a good 

idea if you would go to another camp in 
Germany, maybe in the British zone, or 
maybe back to Lithuania. After all, we 
have only heard one story about the com¬ 
mission and the questioning and it may 
not be as bad as all that..." 


...please explain how it 
is that you are alive? 
Why did they let you 
live? 


Then, with perfect timing, the very 
next day, a column of about 40 army 
trucks rolled into the camp. They were 
strange trucks with steering wheels on 
the wrong side, but what was even 
stranger and harder to understand was 
that all the trucks had large Stars of David 
painted on their doors. The soldiers who 
drove them wore British uniforms but 






their shoulder patches also bore the Star 
of David and the word "Palestine". 


They were Palestinian Jews who had 
volunteered to fight in the British army, 
members of the Palestinian brigade that 
had fought its way through Italy and 
was now stationed there. From time to 
time the brigade's trucks were used to 
bring supplies to the British zone of 
Germany and then, instead of going back 
empty, the trucks would carry Jews to 
Italy where they would wait for a chance 
to be smuggled to Palestine. 


...what was even 
stranger and harder to 
understand was that all 
the trucks had large 
Stars of David on their 
doors. 


than Jewish. He knew that Britain ruled 
Palestine and refused to let any Jews in, 
that very few permissions to enter Pal¬ 
estine - they were called "certificates" - 
were given to just a handful of lucky 
people just before the war began, and 
that he probably would somehow end 
up in Palestine with his brother. In the 
meantime he was happy that his prob¬ 
lem was solved - the trucks were taking 
as many people to Italy as wanted to go 
and he, because of his age and his Pales¬ 
tinian brother, was privileged to ride up 
front, in the cab with the driver who 
kept trying to talk to him in Hebrew, tell 
him dirty jokes in broken Yiddish, and 
complain about the Arab bastards who 
had gone to fight on 
the side of the Ger¬ 
mans in such num¬ 
bers that the Ger¬ 
mans formed a 
whole Moslem SS 
division under the 
spiritual guidance 
of the Grand Mufti 
of Jerusalem who spent the entire war in 
Berlin and was decorated by Hitler. In 


...complain about the 
Arab bastards who had 
gone to fight on the side 
of the Germans... 


The boy didn't 
know any of the 
details of the op¬ 
eration and had 
only a vague idea 
of where Palestine 
was. It never oc¬ 
curred to him - or 
to anyone else at 
that time - that a 
Palestinian could 
be anything other 


addition to this somewhat boring stuff, 
the soldier whose name was Uri, spoke 
about more interesting things as well - 
the great, no, absolutely marvelous Ital¬ 
ian ice cream, the charm and other good 
qualities of his Italian girl friend, the 
lousy army food that tasted like nothing 
he ever had at home, and the stupid 
British who waited for three years into 
the war before they allowed the forma¬ 
tion of an all-Jewish volunteer unit with 
its own flag, officers, and insignia. 

The Hebrew language lessons were 
somewhat more productive than those 
attempted by the black sergeant. In the 
three days it took to get to the Palestin¬ 
ian army base in the town of Modena 
the boy learned how to say "thank you", 
"hello", "my name is", and a few other 
words and sentences including the "F" 
word which in Hebrew is the "Z" word. 
He also learned how to say, "Your 
mother takes money for doing the "Z" 
word with strangers. " 

In later life, along with many other 
unimportant facts, he learned that 
Modena was a provincial capital in 
Northern Italy with a population of 
about 150,000, located about 40 miles 
north of Bologna and 100 miles south of 
Milan. At the time, however, all he saw 
of the town was the army base where he 
lived in a tent with 20 soldiers, lined up 
with them for the meals - he thought the 
food was great, and he couldn't under¬ 
stand what the soldiers were complain¬ 
ing about - and took wonderful hot 
showers in an outdoor stall that got its 
water from a large tank standing on 
stilts in the center of the base. He was 
also constantly humiliated by the sol¬ 
diers - they were called "hayalim" which 
meant "soldiers" in Hebrew - who im¬ 
mediately after asking him where he 
came from, started speaking Hebrew to 
him. Apparently the assumption was 
that anyone who came from Kovno, in 
Lithuania, knew how to speak collo¬ 
quial Hebrew, for Kovno was one of the 
few European cities with a Hebrew lan¬ 
guage high school, Hebrew newspapers 
and magazines, and a very high Zionist 
awareness. The boy couldn't tell them 







that his parents did hire a Hebrew tutor 
when he was 7, a slight, scholarly, be¬ 
spectacled, and sparsely-bearded young 
man who came twice a week to teach 
him the intricacies of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage. The boy didn't like him, and he 
didn't like thestrange alphabet that read 
from left to right and used dots and 
lines instead of vowels, so he kept throw¬ 
ing tantrums till his parents gave in and 
canceled the lessons. And now, the 
chickens, so to speak, had come home to 
roost - every hayal who looked amazed 
and - the boy thought - disgusted at his 
ignorance of Hebrew, made him feel 
like a worthless idiot who had given up 
the opportunity of a lifetime to gain 
respect, admiration, and trips to Italian 
ice cream parlors from these war gods 
by being lazy, obstreperous, and not 
knowing what was good for him. 

Eventually he developed somewhat 
of a technique to deal with his lack of 
Hebrew; he would say that, yes, it was 
true, 99 out of 100 Lithuanian Jews do 
speak Hebrew, and guess what, I am the 
one who doesn't. He would accompany 
this explanation with a laugh and a smile 
that were obviously forced and did little 
to rebuild his self-esteem. 

In spite of all this he spent two 
glorious weeks at the army base, think¬ 
ing that he just might stay there forever, 
a soldier among the soldiers, but it was 
not to be. Orders came that the brigade 
had to move elsewhere and he was told 
that a truck was to take him to Magenta 
the next day. He packed his belongings 
- and he had begun to accumulate be¬ 
longings by then - in a duffel bag given 
to him by a soldier. By then, in addition 
to the Hitler Youth brown shirt and a 
pair of German army pants, he also had 
the American jacket, two U.S. Army 
shirts, a heavy British Army khaki jacket, 
a British Army overcoat, and a heavy 
grey blanket which he hoped could be 
turned into a pair of trousers if he could 
find a tailor. He also had several bars of 
army soap, a carton of American ciga¬ 
rettes and assorted underwear that was 
donated, with several Hebrew books, 
by the Palestinian hayalim. 


PARADISE GAINED - PARADISE 
LOST 

Next day he was driven to the place 


...a laugh and a smile 
that were obviously 
forced and did little to 
rebuild his self-esteem. 


thought of it as a betrayal - of his con¬ 
fused post-war years. He carried the hurt 
for years, deep inside him, and many 
years later it was a coincidence, a sta¬ 
tistical anomaly, a freakish happenstance 
that made him finally realize that there 
had been a reason for it. 

He was taken to a large farm about 
15 miles outside of the small town of 
Magenta. It really had no name, but all 
who had anything to do with it called it 
Magenta, borrowing the name of the 
neighboring town. 

The farm 
was on land that 
must have been 
owned by Ital¬ 
ians but they 
were nowhere to 
be seen. It 
housed over 100 
former prisoners 
- Jews from all 
over Eastern Eu¬ 
rope who had come there after liberation 
to learn how to work the land, cultivate 
crops, milk cows and do whatever else 
was needed while waiting to be smuggled 
past the British blockade to Palestine. A 
few Palestinian soldiers ran the place 
along with survivors who had been mem¬ 
bers of European Zionist movements. 
There were a few dozen kids there too, 
orphans all, the oldest about 16, the 
youngest a 6-year old girl who survived 
Buchenwald after her parents were killed. 

The boy saw his first corn stalks 
there, he saw cows being milked, in the 
morning he collected freshly laid eggs. 


...he saw cows being 
milked, in the morning 
he collected freshly laid 
eggs, still warm. 


where he prob¬ 
ably was the hap¬ 
piest he had been 
since the end of 
the war. It was 
also a place 
where he suf¬ 
fered the most 
bitter disap¬ 
pointment - he 








still warm. He made friends with the 
kids and the adults as well - a tailor cut 
up his blanket and made him a pair of 
warm trousers. One Friday night, he 
stood on stage and sang the partisan 
song - the Yiddish song of the Jewish 
underground fighters - with the entire 
audience singing and clapping along 
with him, and then he sang the Russian 
melancholy Tiotnnaya Noch - Dark Night 
- a slow lament of a soldier who hears 
the wind strumming in the overhead 
wires, and bullets whistling across dark, 
lonely steppe and who talks to his be¬ 
loved, rocking a cradle back home, and 
tells her of his love. 


...there was, of course, 
Shirley Temple whom 
he was definitely going 
to marry,... 


Once every few 
weeks the kids - and 
sometimes a few 
adults as well - 
would walk the 15 
miles to Magenta, to 
see a movie. Ma- 

- genta had just one 

movie theater and it 
was only open 3 days a week. There was 
never any way to find out what was 
playing on any particular day, but it 
didn't seem to matter - Italian, Ameri¬ 
can, British, German movies were all 
dubbed in Italian and thus not really 
comprehensible - but just the act of go¬ 
ing to the movie and then marching 
home at night, in step, singing in Rus¬ 
sian and Hebrew and Yiddish - it was 
good. Years later he remembered an 
American movie starring Joe E. Brown, 
a comedian he had never heard of. He 
remembered a few American stars from 

before the war. 


there was, of 
course, Shirley 
Temple whom he 
was definitely go¬ 
ing to marry, and 
then there were 
the two funny 
guys, one thin the 
— other fat, whom 

they advertised in 
Lithuania, strangely enough as "Dick" 
and "Doff" and only much later he found 
out that their real names were Laurel 


The thinking was that he 
was drinking red wine 
from giant bottles 
encased in wicker 
baskets... 


and Hardy, and then there was the mar¬ 
velous and beautiful young singer 
Deanna Durbin who never made it big 
in the U.S. but who was a star in Eastern 
Europe. In this particular movie, Joe E. 
Brown joined the U.S. Air Corps, and 
while there wasn't much plot to recall or 
try to figure out, he remembered march¬ 
ing back to the farm with his friends, 
singing the nonsense song from the 
movie that they thought went "Zoom, 
zoom, zoom, yes" repeated again and 
again. 

The times were good at Magenta, 
and then suddenly it all came to an end. 

Janek, the 16-year old who was the 
acknowledged leader of the kids, was 
called in by the Palestinian hayal who 
was in charge of the farm and told that 
all the children would have to leave. A 
new camp, just for the kids, was being 
established somewhere in the Italian 
mountains and the Magenta kids were 
going to be the first ones taken there. 

Next day the truck came to pick up 
the kids. There were tearful goodbyes, 
kisses and hugs, brave songs, and then 
they were gone from Magenta. Through 
the town, past the cinema, through 
Modena, after a few hours through 
Milan, and then for another 4 or 5 hours 
the truck labored up twisting mountain 
roads, the air getting colder and darker 
as they climbed higher, higher to a large 
and foreboding house standing alone, 
dark and deserted, on top of a moun¬ 
tain, at the end of the world. 

DARK NIGHTS . CLOUDY DAYS... 

They climbed off the truck, looking 
around, shivering in the wind. The 
driver started the engine, waved and 
drove off - he wanted to be out of the 
mountains before dark. They went into 
the house - calling out - "hello, hello, 
anybody here?" - but there was no an¬ 
swer. They found the kitchen and a few 
candles - as darkness fell they could at 
least gather around the flickering lights 
and try to keep warm by huddling in the 
blankets they had brought with them - 







and there was some stale bread and a 
few tomatoes and cucumbers in the 
kitchen, but there was no electricity and 
no one had any idea what to do or what 
would happen next. 

It rained that night and lightning lit 
up the sky. It was cold in the dark gloomy 
house and the next day dawned with 
overcast grey skies, clouds covering the 
tops of the mountains that towered 
above the valley, majestic and menac¬ 
ing. At noon an army truck brought an 
elderly Italian who was to be the cook 
and a few cases of food and other sup¬ 
plies. The driver managed to get the 
electricity to work and promised that 
someone would come to run the place 
and that other children were scheduled 
to be brought there. "Soon, soon," he 
said. "Don't worry, everything will be 
OK." 


A week passed. It rained every day. 
The Italian who spoke no language 
known to the kids, cooked tasteless spa¬ 
ghetti for lunch and dinner, served gi¬ 
ant mugs of boiled coffee with con¬ 
densed milk and hard rolls for break¬ 
fast, and stayed in his little room off the 
kitchen the rest of the time. The think¬ 
ing was that he was drinking red wine 
from giant bottles encased in wicker 
baskets that the truck had brought on its 
second run. 

Then Janek called a meeting. "I 
think we should go back," he said. "This 
place stinks. I think all the refugee orga¬ 
nizations and the hayalim forgot about 
us. The only one here that is happy is 
Giulio the cook, and he is drunk all the 
time. I am sick and tired of spaghetti 
and the rain and the cold. I am going 
back to Magenta. I think they'll be happy 
to see us come back when we tell them 
what this place is like." 

The next day the kids left the house 
and walked down the mountain. They 
got a ride on a British army truck that 
took them part of the way, and then on 
a large flat farm cart that was pulled by 
a tractor. They lay in sunshine on the 
truck and tried broken Italian on the 
tractor driver who gave them red Italian 


wine in exchange for American cigarettes. 
That night they stayed in a barn at an 
Italian farm - the Italians were happy to 
let them sleep in the hay and the peasant's 
wife even 

brought some 
freshly baked 
bread and milk to 
them the next 
morning. 


For years, 
the boy remem¬ 
bered this jour¬ 
ney. The weather 
was perfect - the 
sun shining hot 
and bright, and 

he stretched out lazily, smelling the hay. 
They were eager to be back in Magenta, 
the place that was safe and familiar, 
where there were good friends who cared, 
who would make everything all right 
and the bleak house in the mountains 
would soon be just a bad dream. He 
enjoyed talking to the Italians they met - 
simple peasants who had little them¬ 
selves, but who 
were willing to 
share with total 
strangers whom 
they would 
never see again. 

It was an adven¬ 
ture, he thought 

to himself, an - 

adventure to travel through Italy, just 
like Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn did in 
the Mark Twain book he had read in 
what now seemed to have been another 
life. 


they were stopped by a 
jeep with two carabinieri 
in it - Italian policemen 
in strange uniforms who 
didn't act like police¬ 
men at all -... 


...his friends just two 
weeks ago, were now 
distant and hostile. 


It took them three days to get to 
Magenta - walking, hitching rides with 
passing cars and trucks. Once they were 
stopped by a jeep with two carabinieri in 
it- Italian policemen in strange uniforms 
who didn't act like policemen at all - they 
smiled and laughed at the broken Italian 
the kids spoke and at their own broken 
German, and then they even offered to 
carry as many of them as would fit in the 
jeep to the next town. 

They walked the last stretch of their 






journey, from the town of Magenta to 
the farm, and just before they turned 
into the final stretch of the road, just a 
few minutes from the gateway to the 
farm they lined up in rows and stepped 
off, counting cadence and singing the 
partisan song loud and clear, wanting 
everyone there to know that the kids 
were back! 


LOVE'S LABOR LOST ... 


He seldom thought of 
the years in Italy, of 
Selvino, of the fields of 
com in the farm near 
Magenta,... 

Magenta! 


What happened then was a shock 
that the boy didn't forget or forgive for 
many years to come. There were no wel¬ 
coming smiles, no one greeted them with 

_ hugs and kisses and 

handshakes. There 
was an embarrassed 
silence; the adults 
looked away, obvi¬ 
ously upset by the 
unexpected arriv¬ 
als. 


They were most 
definitely not, re¬ 
peat not, welcome at 


The boy couldn't understand it - he 
had been sure that they would be as 
happy to see him as he was to see them, 
but the men and women who had been 
his friends just two weeks ago, were 
now distant and hostile. Janek was told 
in no uncertain terms that they had no 
right - or reason - to leave the house 
where they had been, that their com¬ 
plaints were unjustified, that there was 
no room, no food, no facilities for them 
at the farm, that there was no way they 
could stay there. 

Some of the younger kids were cry¬ 
ing, saying that they didn't want to go 
back to the mountains, they wanted to 
stay at the farm, and the boy felt like 
crying himself over the hurt, the disap¬ 
pointment, yes, the betrayal by those 
who he thought were their friends... 

They stayed at the farm for three 
days, restricted to one small building, 
not allowed to go outside except to walk, 
accompanied by one of the adults, to the 


dining hall for meals. No one spoke to 
them, no one appeared to be interested 
in them. Then, the word came that an¬ 
other camp for kids was established, 
also in the mountains, but in a different 
and, they said, much nicer place. It was 
to be in a village called Selvino where 
the Italian government had built a giant 
edifice to be used as an orphanage and 
youth center for deserving fascist chil¬ 
dren and which was now given to the 
Jewish refugees. When the truck came 
to take the kids away, they were glad to 
go. They didn't say goodbye to the adults 
who had betrayed and rejected them, 
and they didn't sing on the trip to 
Selvino. 

Selvino turned out to indeed be nicer 
than the house in the mountains, the 
bleak place whose name he never re¬ 
membered, and eventually the boy's life 
and the lives of his friends continued 
into uncertain and diverse futures. 

He never forgot the hurt and the 
disappointment of their rejection in Ma¬ 
genta, but he came to understand the 
reason for the rejection and he forgave it 
almost 30 years later, in a place across 
the ocean and thousands of miles away. 

The boy wandered around Europe 
for three years. His mother had sur¬ 
vived and was liberated from a camp in 
Poland by the Soviet army. Since there 
were very few child survivors, she found 
out that he was alive soon after the war 
had ended. She then made her way 
across Europe, to Italy where she met a 
man who had lost his family in the 
Warsaw ghetto, married him, and went 
with him to South America. The boy 
stayed behind - he was given a chance to 
go to a school in Switzerland, then En¬ 
gland, and then, after a year in South 
America, he came to the U.S. 

His life took on an appearance of 
normalcy. He acquired a family, chil¬ 
dren, a house, a business. He seldom 
thought of the years in Italy, of Selvino, 
of the fields of corn in the farm near 
Magenta, but deep down there still was 
the unforgiven hurt of betrayal. 





